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IMPROVEMENT OF A POOR FIELD. 

A correspondent who signs himself “A Young 
Farmer,” says : 

“| have on my estate an old worn out field 
that has been turned out for about seven years, 
because it would not repay the expense of culti- 
vation. 1 desire to reclaim it with a view of put- 
ting itinclover; but owing to the scantiness of 
my supply of barn yard and stable manure, am 
not able to spare enough to give it heart, without 
robbing my other and more profitable fields. | 
have line within 2} milea of me, which | could 
procure in the stone at a moderate cost; have 
plenty of wood. Now would it be worth the ex- 
pense and trouble to lime such a field as | have 
described? If so, what would be the cheapest 
process to follow ?” 


In reply to our’ correspondent we have to ob- 
serve, that we have no hesitation in saying, that 
we-do believe his “old field” would be worth the 
trouble and expense” of improvement; and, 
that, notwithstanding his scanty supply of “ farm 
yard and stable manure,” he has another resource 
which will prove effective in bringing about its 
melioration. There is no doubt that buckwheat 
will grow on it, and, therefore, we advise him to 
plough his old field up forthwith, and sow it in 
that grain'at the rate of $ or 4 pecks to the acre. 
As soon as the buckwheat is in blossom, roll it, 
plough it in, and top drese the field at the rate of 
50 bushels of lime to the acre. Let the lime re- 
maio undisturbed through the winter, and as soon 
08 the frost is out of the ground in ‘the spring, 
sowthe field in oats, which should be harrowed 
in deeply ; then sow 12 Ibs. of clover seed to the 
tere, or indeed 16 lbs. would not be too much; 
brush’ harrow that in; let the field remain two 
years in clover, ruil down and plough in the sec- 
and year, and he may, we have no doubt, put his 
field down in wheat, ur any thing else, with a cer- 
ainty of reaping a good crop. The oats when 
fairly up should be plastered. 

By fullawing the above plan, our correspon.- 


buckwheat, which will certainly be less Joss to 
him than the cost of stable or barn-yard manure 
would be, and as to the expense of lime, that 


permanent character its cost will bear subdivis- 
ion for many years. 


provement of worn-out lands should onlv be at- 
tempted where lime, ashes,or marl, forms the main 
ingredient relied on; for all other agents of meli- 
oration, are of so temporary a character in their 
effects, as not to be worth the “trouble and ex- 
pense.” 


THE CROPS. 

It is a source of unmixed pleasure—of unfeign- 
ed gratitude to God—to be able to state so near 
the usual harvest time, that the prospects for gootl 
crops of wheat, rye and oats, have not been so 
encouraging fur many years, and though our in- 
formation for the two great staples of cotton and 
tobacco is not so general, we are led to hope that 
they will prove equally productive, as the infur- 
mation we have, go to entourage that belief. 
With abundant crops, and ordinary wisdom in 
those appvinted to rule us, there is nothing to im- 
pede the march of our Republic to greatness, or 
to prevent us from being the happiest, as we cer- 
tainly are thé freest; people on earth. But without 
public virtue, those advantages arising from a 
fruitful soil, auspicious climate, and free institu- 
tions, may be despoiled of a large portion of 
those blessings, which such elements are 80 well 
calculated to confer. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
We had consigned to us a few days since, by 
Cul. C. NV. Bement, of Tree Hill Farm, near Al- 
bany, six fine pigs of the above breed, for Major | ” 
Abraham Barnes, of Stafford Hall, Washington 
County, Md. and we-feel it due to their present 
liberal and enlightened owner to say, that: his 
neighbors will be greatly indebted. to him for. in- 
troducing so excellent a breed of Hugs. inte their 
vicinity, as they cannot fail to do mach towards 
improving their stock. The Berkshires are re- 
markable for their easy keep, early maturity and 
grvat weight. Under proper treatment, (which 


shoxid not be taken into the account, as from its: 


Indeed, it is our honest opinion, that the im-{ 


just a cause of pride to'a et er : 


adapted to our climate ; and 


quisition in our rural mana 


auspices of their new proprietor,) they attain ther 
weightof from 250 to $00 Ibs. at 1 year old, and’ 
many. of them at two and three years of age, 
weigh from 500 to 600-lbs. The Berkshires are 
a thrifty race, mostly black, black and white, and 

black and sandy ; the present lot are of the former 
colors ; short legged, round og barrel bodied, with 

great length of sides, and possess the happy fac- 

ulty of keeping fat on comparatively manasa: 

feeding. 

That such a breed of swine is eminently” ta’ 
culated to improve the common stock of our 
country, no one who may have ever seen themy: 
will for a moment doubt, nor will any" one acs 
quainted with Major Barnes, or with his generous 
and kind disposition, doubt but that in all time 
come, the traces of improvement in the hogs. 
Washington county will be visible, as ‘we areeetyi 
tain that the promptings of that laudable bap 
tion, which induces him to expend a portion: 
his ample means, in the procurement of valuable 
stock, will make it @ source of inexpressilile 
pleasure to him, to be instrumental in promoting: 
an object of so much paramount interest as is thé’ 
improvement ofthe breed ofthe hogs of his 
county. Toe do good—to enhance ‘the value of 
a country’s resources—to add to its comforts ~it, 
as it should be, among the truest sources of hap~ 
piness to an enlightened and patriotic mind, and 
believing the present noble effort of Major Barnes 
to be of that character, our fondest aspirations 
shall be, that the six Berkshires we have been an 
humble instrument ia forwarding him, may prove 
one of those'peaceful trophies, which i $ 80. 


tS ita 
“of 


—— 


PERRENIAL RYE GRASS. - | 


Last spring I procured a smell. quantity Pi 
Perrennial Rye Grass, and sowed itia 

den. My object was to ascertain w 1G 

ii ar. from’ thé 

ky ys nae pine 


smallness of the experiment, it 






made but an indifferent ance, nti te Jem 
commenced in the fall 5 after which it pu foe 
rapidly, and has exhibileda. most loxtirlett : 
mometerhas been as low as ten degrees, an 

Neat quite, culd, the iplpdes are per 

not showing the ‘igh st appearance if havin 








eat will perceive, he will only lose the crop of 





the present lot will not fail to receive under the 


ever since. Even at this time, though ¢ 
been nipped by the frost. It is decidedly the 





58 ’ 


beatiful grags | have éver seen, except per 
haps the English grass or greensward, which it 
closely resembles in the length and glossiness of 
ite spears. The bunches are large and the blades 
very long. Encouraged by the flattering result of 
this trial, | have purchased a few bushels for the 
sowing alot; and | think I may confidently re- 
commend to others to de the same. There can be 
no doubt of its being well adapted to the soil and 
climate of New York, judging from the hardiness 
with which it resiste the cold. The quantity of 
herbage afforded by the Rye grass, appears so far 
to exceed considerably that of orchard grasa, tim- 
othy, or fall oat grass, all of which, particular- 
ly the last, 1 have cultivated to some extent. 

T. S. P. 
Beaverdam, Va. 1st mo. 1st. 


VINEYARDS AND WINE IN FRANCE. 


We collect the following particulars respecting 
the importance of the grape to France, from Dr: 
Bowring’s Report on the Commercial intercourse 
between England and France. ‘The vineyards of 
France eover an extent of 6,600 square miles; and 
the statistical society of Paris estimate the quan- 
tity of wine produced at 908 millions 932,000 
gallons, worth at an average about 12 cents a 
gallon. This wine is disposed of as follows :— 


Consumed by the proprietors, 198,000,000 gals. 
Distilled for brandy, 141,680,000 “ 


Léss.and waste, 91,844,000 “ 
Lasses:in hands of dealers, 44.000.000. “ 
rted, 24,530,000 “ 


& 


Used for Vinegar, 11,000,000 
Dity rec'd. on consumption is, $08,000,000 
Fraadulent consumption, 105,466,000 

If weallow the population of France to be 40 
millions, and deduct the quantity distilled and ex- 
ported, it leaves about 20 gallons to be consumed 
annually by each individual; a result which seems 
hardly reeoncilable with the boasted temperance 
of the,French people; though it shows plainly 
the great importance of the manufacture to the na- 
tion. 


a & 


[From the Genesee Farmer. } 

SOWING RUTA BAGA. 
‘\Phis is frequently done too late. Itshould be 
performed as early in the sixth month (June) as 
cticable. The roots always continue growing 
till cold weather, consequently early sowing is 


wo 
a 


follo ‘by larger crops. A light soil is best, 

but an de which is not wet,and is deep, mel- 
w, and'rich, Itcan scarcely be manured too 

highly. 

ards are three: ways of sowing. Where a 


ip drill ie not at hand, the easiest way is to 
ory Ve ccdesek but the crop is not quite so great as 
Shen sown properly in drills, the plants not being 
80 eyenly distributed. The second way is to 
ani them in drills about 15 or 18 inches asunder, 
"with, the plants about 10 inches in the drill. [tis 
‘ st to sow them much more thickly, and subse- 
wently thin them, to prevent the loss occasioned 
“vacant spaces. The cleaning in this method, 
done wholly with the hoe. Twice the number 

of reots to the acre are thus produced, that are 
obtain i by the method of placing the drills at 
4wice the distance to admit a cultivator, though 
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theit* proximity doubtless lessens in. some ‘degree 
their size. 

The third method is to plough the land into 
deep furrows about two and a half or three feet 
apart, fill them with manure and throw the soil 
with a plough back upon it, and thus form ma- 
nured ridges for planting the drills upon, This 
method is peculiarly adapted to heavy soils, orto 
those which sufler from wetnesss. Those farmers 
who have none but clayey land, should try it ef- 
fectually. 

The quantity of seed required is about one 
pound to the acre. They require much thinning 
—those unused to the cultivation of them usually 
permit five times too many to remain on the 

round, 

Those only doubt their value, who have wit- 
nessed none other than the injudicious use of 
them. 

Ordinary crops, properly managed, are not less 
than 500 or 600 bushels to the acre—favorable 
seasons 800—1000 are frequently obtained, and 
in rare instances at the rate of 2000 to the acre. 


d. 5. T. 





[From the Wheeling (Va.) Gazette. 
BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES. 


A clever writer in the Genesee Farmer truly ob- 
serves, that “this disease has had as many causes 
assigned for it as there are theories for the forma- 
tion of the globe, and some of them about as pre- 
posterous; and, like Macbeth’s witches, ‘ come, 
like shadows, to depart.”” Nevertheless, | will 
venture to offer another, and one, which, I hope, 
will settle the question. 

My opinion is, that blight takes place only in 
such trees as have imperfect tap roots, or none at 
all. Jn this partof the country it is the common 
practice, and, I presume,,it prevails elsewhere—to 
propagate pear and quince trees from sprouts; and 
hence, these are more afflicted with the disease 
than apple trees. ‘The remedy, then, is to plant 
the trees when quite small—plant only seedlings 
or such as have been grafted on seedling stocks ; 
or, what would be still better, plant seeds at pro- 
per orchard distance—this will prevent the ne- 
cessity of transplanting, which always, more or 
less, injures the tap root. When the trees are the 
proper size, graft them. TI intend to plant an or- 
chard of pear trees in this way, and when they 
arrive at “a good old age,” free from blight, my 
theory will be believed, if not before. 

That I have assigned the true cause of the 
disease, and pointed out the only effectual rem- 
edly, I entertain scarce the shadow of a doubt. I 
am surprised that it did not occur to me until a 
few days ago, or that the discovery has not been 
made by others long since. 

The tap root is of more importance than is gen- 
erally supposed. If a fruit tree, after coming to 
mature age, does not blossom, which frequently 
hsppens, owing to aredundancy of nourishment, 
bore a hole in the tap root, and it will thenceforth 
be fruitfal ; but, in all probability, you shorten its 
life hy the operation. | mention this fact as a 
proof that the tap root affords a large portion of 
the sap of the tree. And now let it be observ- 
ed, that when a tree is affected with the blight, 
the sap stops short in its ascent, not owing to any 
defect in the cellular system, but because the roolz 





are unable to sendit the full distance: and in 
the name of Pomona, is this to be wondered 
when the primary root is missing or defective? 

Philosophers have not yet agreed as tothe | 
cause of the ascension of sap. Is it not proba. | 
ble that they are all wrong, and that, Contrary ig 
all their opinions, it is forced up by some un. 
known power? How else could sap rise 43 Teg 
in a tube attached to the end of a cut vine? This 
experiment has been trietl, and I believe js 
well attested. If, then, the_sap is foreed u . 
not the propelling power be greater at the tap thay 
at the lateral roots, and always adequate to send it 
to the uttermost extremities, which is all that is 
necessary to preserve the tree from blight? By 
what is the use of theories, when we have facig? 
It is well known, that the tap root penetrates deg 
into the earth ; that it is always plentifully s 
plied with moisture; that the quantity of sap it 
supplies is uniform, neither increased by rain, nor 
diminished by drought; and on it must the tree 
chiefly depend for a regular supply of nourish. 
ment, adequate to the support of every branch, 

To test the truth of what I have said, let those 
interested in the matter examine the roots of their 
blighted trees. This may easily be done, form 
ny of them must be dug up, as they “cumber the 
ground ;” aud if one can be found with a perfec, 
tap root, I will yield my theory ; but if, on the 
ther hand, all blighted trees are found defective jn 
the primary root, 1 will contend that it is estab. 
lished. 

An important question arises, how are we 
preserve the defective trees we now have, until we 
can get better ones? [| answer, protect the secon- 
dary reots in such a way, that they may be able 
in some measure. to perform the functions of the 
primary one. This can best be done by putting 
plenty of litter around the trees to a considerable 
distance, or as far as the roots extend, such a 
chips, &c.; any thing that will absorb a purtien of 
the rain, and prevent evaporation from the earth 
in dry weather. 








Cee ee. 





R. 1. CURTIS 
Grave Creek, May 9, 1338. 





Tue Rowan Potator, A NEW VARIETY, 

The following is an extract from a letter Writ 
ten from Geneva, of date 25th April, 189% by 
Prince Charles de Rohan to M. Jacquemont Bow 
nefont, nurseryman, Annoney, in the Ardeche; 

] send you, through my friend M. Romilly,s 
root to which my name has been given ‘in tn 
country. ‘The history of this potatue is notes 
singular than the potatoe itelf. He who obtained 
it from seed four years ago shews it, but will no 
give it to any perzon ; he has refused it to King 
William... He has cultivated it in aliule walld 
inclosure.; he only wishes to see it in perfection 
and the seed of the fullowing year. He make 
them to be taken up in his presence; keeps then 
under luck and key, and to be couked for himsel 
and cattle before his face. [tis at great risk tw 
I have been able to procure two tubers. This.ex 
clusive amateur having learnt that I had got som 
cactuses, which he wished much to have, begge! 
me to give him some. 1 wished no money, 0 
very much to have some of his wonderful poteim 
He gave me two of them, and made me give 
word uf honor that | would never send any 


them to Hulland, Belgium, England, Prussia; « 





tive in 
estab. 


we to 
Dtil we 
secon- 
re, able 
of the 
rutting 
lerable 
ich ag 
tien of 

earth 
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..” Happily he has not thought of Swit- 
po see France : for, without this omission | 
could not have the pleasure of offering these to 


ye. This is the mode of cultivating these potatoes: 
The earth is dug to the depth of twenty inches— 
make the distance between the holes four feet, 
and put two or three eyes, or sets, in each, earth 
up frequently. The stalks, reaching six or seven 
feet in height, must be supported on transverse 
siakes, ‘The kind being late, the tubers, which 
ge very farinaceous, should only be taken up a- 
pout Martinmas, when the stalks wither. 

“To give you an idea of the extraurdinary pro- 
duce of this potatoe, I give three examples at ran- 
dom. M. E. Martial, at Alis, gathered last au- 
tumn, tubers weighing 18 lb. 7 oz. and 11 Ibs. 9 
oz, and 9 Ibs. 18 oz. M.de Montet, a proprietor 
nearme, asked me for tubers, when I could not 
give him more than a single small tuber having 
four eyes. He weighed it for curiosity, and 
found that it wanted a few grains to make half an 
ounce. However, this small tuber being planted, 
produced $8} Ibs. The attorney of the Abbey of 
Auterive, Canton of Fribourg, to whom 1 had giv- 
en two tubers two years ago, and who, delighted 
with his first harvest, after having eater and giv- 
en some to his friends, planted the rest, and ob- 
tained last autumn six double horse loads, and 
eight scuttle-fuli. It is not the largest tubers 
which succeed best as seed.—Le Cullivateur, 
Jour. des Progress des Agricoles. 


AGRICULTURE. 

To solicit his mother earth for life’s sustenance 
by the wholesome process of tillage, has ever been 
the most natural and honorable occupation of man. 
The great Creator has designated the earth, not 
only as thie common receptacle of the mouldering 
bones and decayed forms of human kind, but also 
as their common seurce of aliment and support 
whilst the vital current continues to flow. And 
as the pursuits of agriculture is the most univer- 
gal and natural employment of our race, so it is 
the most rich in moral fruits; and more than any 
other avocation, leads to a desirable innocence 
and simplicity of life. Its rural scenery, “the 
pomp of groves, the garniture of fields, all that the 
genial ray of morning gilds, all that echoes to the 
song of even, and all the dread magnificence of 





“heaven,” are so many sublime incentives:to ado- 


ration and gratitude. 

The season of the year has now arrived when 
the busy operations of husbandry are going on: 
When first young z-phyr mets the mountain snow, 

And spring unbinds ‘he mellowing mould below ; 
Press the deep plough, and urge the groaning team, 
Where the worn shares, in opening furrows gleam.” 


It is now the patient earth endures the rake and 


the harrow, and in return for the deep wounds in- 


wflicted on her broad and furrowed visage, promi- 


ses an ample remuneration in those precious 
fruits that constitute the life of man and beast. It 
is now that the hand of industry deposites among 


_.the clods the dry and withered seeds, which would 


remain as unproductive as the salt sown by Ulys- 
ses on the sea-shure, but for the kindly blessing of 
Heaven. 

The true secret of Agriculture, as Cato has long 


sfince taught us, is to “feed well.” ‘The neglect 


of this rule will be fatal to all success in the mat- 





ter, will bring disappointments instead of bar- 
vests, and poverty instead of abundance. It will 
be found universally, that husbandry may be pro- 
nounced good or bad aceording to the observance 
or disregard of this rule. Let the faithful beasts 
of burden be consigned to leanness. let the low- 
ing herds pine away for want of sufficient pasti- 
rage, let all the creatures for man’s use be left in 
mergre, ill-fed forms, and no great penetration 
will be requisite to portray the character of such 
husbandry. But reverse the pictuae, and the most 
captious and fastidious taste would admit the me- 
rit of the management that could so bless and 
beautify the beasts of the field.—Northampton 
Farmer. ' 
BONES—MANURE. 

His well known that bones converted to dust 
constitute the most efficient and valuable manure 
that has yet been discovered ; and that to this sub- 
stance much of fhe improved state of European a- 
griculture may fairly be attributed. ht has occur- 
red to usas somewhat surprising that in the pre- 
sent advanced state of chemical science, and when 
the constituent parts of bones are so well known, 
that no attempts to produce a compound embra- 
cing the same substances and capable of produ- 
cing the same results, have yet been made. Bones 
are composed of gelatine, fat, cartilage, and earthy 
salt. Chemistry has determined the nature of 
each of these substances, and the. proportions 
in which they generally exist in bones is also 
known. The earthy salts are lime and phuspho- 
rus, or the solid part of the bone is phospate of 
lime ; a substance of great value to plants, and 
which is found in many of them. We there- 
fore can see no insuperable obstacle in the pro- 
duction of an article, which if it could be afforded 
at a reasonable cost, would, from its active nature, 
and the ease with which it can be applied, super- 
sede all others in those places and fur those pur- 
poses in which ordinary manure is inefficient or 
disgusting. We regret that the profound genius 
of the philosophic Davy had not been directed to 
this point; as such a discovery would be one of 
the greatest gifts science has yet made to agricul- 
ture. Perhaps, however, the discovery has been 
reserved for Hare or Silliman, as the application 
of electro-magnetism to mechanical purposes was 
for Davenport. We sha!l see.— Gen. Farmer. 


“ALLEGANY MARBLE ---The Cumberland 
Civilian of Saturday says—We were yesterday 
shown a specimen of Marble, by Mr. Wittiam 
Herp, assistant superintendent of masonary on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, taken from the 
quarry of Messrs. G. G. Jounson & Co. on 
Evati’s Creek, on the land of the late Col. Lamar. 
This specimen is of a brown colour, is very 
smoothly polished, and handsomely variegated 
with light coloured erystalization. ‘The bed of 
this production of marble is said to be inexhaus- 
tible, and is susceptible of being worked to great 
advantage. From the neat appearance, and smooth 
polish of this specimen, we shold judge this mar- 
ble to be of a superior quality; and we cannot 
doubt, that its discovery will prove of vast benefit 
and profit, as the completion of our great worke 
of improvement shall afford an Suet for its wans- 
portation to market. 





TREATMENT OF WOUNDS ON HORSES. 


Having seen a communication, extracted from 
the Maine Farmer, requesting information in re- 
gard to the treatment of wounds on horses, and 
having had some experience of the value of the 
following remedy, | confidently recommend its 
use. Jtis a solution of saltpetre and blue stofe. 
The saltpetre should be first dissolved in warm 
waiter, in such proportions as to be moderately 
strong to the taste, and blue stone added, until the 
svlution is slightly tinged. This, and nothing 
else, is to be used as a wash, two or three times ‘a 
day. ht purifies the wound, destroys proud flesh, 
produces granulations immediately, and heals: the 
worst wounds in a surprisingly short time, “I 
have had horses badly kicked and otherwise hurt, 
in mid-winter and in mid-summer; their cure 
was equally rapid, and afterwards no seat was 
visible. ‘Fhe wound requires no covering—flies 
wilt not approach it, and dressing it with a small 
mop of rags, tied to a stick, is very little tronble. 
Wounds do not require to be sewed up under this 
treatment; at least | never saw any advantage 
from it, as the stiches uniformly have torne out.— 
The skin will approximate as the wound heals.— 
Penn.— Correspondent of the Farmer’s Cabin- 
et. . 

Beat this. —Mr. L. Decker, an adjoining towns- 
min, writes s that he has a caif, a cross of the 
Durham and Devonshire, only eight days old, 
which weighs 125 lbs. This is no doubt an éx- 
traordinary calf; but can Mr. Decker make’ it 
weigh 195 lbs. at the end of five weeks—the 
weight of an extra calf which sold in our matket 
a few mornings since?—Goshen Republican. © 


RUSSIAN CLOVER. 


A variety of clover seed bearing this name 
was brought inte our market, last yer, by Mr..A. 
F. Palmer, and a few pounds were sold and sown. 
It grew up rapidly, and blossomed, with a some- 
what long and conical head. Some sowa by 
friend Paine Wingate went to seed. It appears 
to be a thrifty variety, and will undoubtedly yield 
a good burden per acre. How it will stand the 
winter, is a question which we cannot now. an- 
swer. We hope it will receive @ more extensive 
trial another year. It will undoubtedly prove a 
fine crop for many purposes besides for hay, such 
as an excellent pasturage for bees, as well as neat 
cattle, &c.—Muine Faria. 


A good. Cow—From the 27th of December last 
to the 27th of March, 12 weeks and 6 days, Me. 
Aaron Culton, of Cohway, sold 188 lbs. of butter 
made from one cow, besides what was 
in his family, consisting of himself and .wife— 
They judge this was from 15 to 20 Ibs.. Taking 
the least quantity, it makes afraction over. 11 ibs. 
per week—The cow was kept solely on hay and 
a few top stalks, without meal, potatoes, or any 
other feed whatever, during the whole. time, ex- 
cept three pumpkins. During the best.of the 
season, the milk of four days made 8 lbs, 8.9. ;of 
butter. Of the 183 lbs. 70 sold for 20 
Ib. and the remainder fur a chilling +-Hlapgalire 
Gaz. t ey 
In dry weather, water all plants which, suffer 
from drougth, always doing it in the evening... 
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[From the Village Record } 
MARKS OF GOOD CATTLE. 


Mr. Snyder—As there is a disposition mani- 
fested by many persons to improve their stock of 
cattle, | have thought that a few observations up- 
on the subject might be acceptable to some of your 
readers. In Indiana, the two principal objects in 
breeding cattle appear to be beef and milk. And 
as certain forms are found to possess particular 
qualities, I shall proceed to describe what are the 
proper forms, and what the desirable qualities ge- 

Merally connected with these forms; and in'do- 
ing this, | shall avail myself of the experience and 
. observations of others. 

The head ought to be small and the muzzle 
fine, the countenance calm, the horns fine; the 
neck light, particularly where it joins the head ; 
the breast wide, and projecting well before the 
legs ; the shoulders moderately broad at top, and 
the points well in, so as to leave no hollows be- 
hind them when the animal is moderately fat ; 
the girth behind the shoulders should be deep, so 
that if the carcass was cut across here, it would 
be an oval, blunt at both ends; the back straight, 
wide and flat; the ribs broad, and the space be- 
tween them and the hips smail ; the flank full and 
heavy; the belly well kept in and not sinking 
much in the middle, the ribs globular, wide a- 
eross, and on a level with the back; the twist 
should be wide, and the seam in the middle of it 
well filled; the thigh should be straight, tapering 
well down to the huck ; the Jegs straight, short- 
jointed, clean, fine bowed, and standing wide a- 

rt; the tail broad towards the top, tapering 

wn, end the smaller towards the bottom the 
better; the body long, and jointed well to the 
quarters before and behind; not barrel-shaped, 
for this does not allow sufficient depth, but a sec- 
tion of the body shouldbe an oval blunt at both 
ends. Where the body is barrel shaped, there 
will be a deficiency both before and behind where 
it joins the quarters. 

I shall now proceed to state the particular ad- 
vantages of the above described form. The rea- 
son why the head should be small and the muzzle 
fine, is that it facilitates birth : and as the head ‘is 
composed mosily of bone, it shows fineness of 
bone, the advantages of which are that the animal 
possessing them will fatten upon half the food 
that coarse, big-boned, long jointed ones will re- 
quire. ~Calmness of countenance, also, indicates 
a disposition to get fat, the restless and vicious 
never fatten kindly. The lightness of the neck 
is advantageous to the butcher, who will get less 
Coarse meatin such. The wideness of the breast 
and deep girth, give greater room for the lungs. 
A straight back shows strength, a weak animal 
being generally sway or hump-backed. Poor 
keéping will produce those deficiencies in a calf 
that was at first well formed. The straight back 
also denotes an aptitude to fatten kindly. Much 
depends upon the rooni the lungs have; no ani- 
tmal can be good whose lungs occupy a small 

y ‘and as the lungs occupy all the space with- 
ibs, so it is of great importance that the 
inside of them should be large, for this rea- 

thé ‘ribs should be spread wide, and extend 

well back towards the hips. The full heavy flank 

Wa the cow, is 2 most certain indication of a good 

* milker, and the bull thus formed, generally pro- 
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duces cows that milk well. The belly being 
nearly straight shows strength in the flates. Glo- 
bular ribs hold much flesh, and it is much easier 
put on such than upon those that are sharp. Wide 
ribs give a broader loin and more capacity to the 
pelvis. From the hips to the rump long and 
straight with the back, the hind quarter that is 
thus formed will weigh very heavy, the wideness 
of the twist, and filling up of the seam, gives the 
greater weight to the upper part of the thigh— 
Straight legs are stronger than crooked ones— 
Clean legs and small tail show fine bones. Shari 
joints in the legs is also an excellent mark of an 
animal fattening easily, for every animal requires 


| food to fatten it in proportion to the length of the 


leg. A short-legged animal with a large body 
will fatten upon less food than a long-legged one 
with a small body. When the brisket and twist 


are large, the legs will be wide apart, and it is im- | 


portant that buth these be large. 

| have said above that the head should be 
small; but 1 didnot mean that a bull’s head 
should look like any thing but a bull’s head, for 
if it looks like a steer’s or cow’s, he will be uncer- 
ain in propagating his species. If the neck 
shonld be disproportionately long and slender, it 
denotes a weakly constitution, The body can- 
not well be too long whilst the legs keep wide a- 
part, as a long body throws much weight in the 
carcass; but in very long bodies there is a ten- 
dency in the legs to get too close together, leaving 
the breast thin and reducing the twist. This 1 
woud considera serious misfortune. 

In breeding it is of importance that where there 
is a deficiency in one, the other should be partic- 
ularly good in that part, and the best should al- 
ways be selected for breeders; rejecting every 
thing that is common. By always selecting the 
best and breeding from them alone, any stock 
may be very much improved, so that in a few ge- 
nerations they will hardly look like they had 
sprung from such a stock. 

I have frequently heard it asked what makes 
such cattle as | have described worth more than 
others equally large. ‘There are many reasons ; 
but I will confine myself to three. And first they 
come earlier t maturity, thus saving in those 
that are intended for beef two or three years’ 
keeping. They carry more fat and flesh upon the 
most valuable parts. [tis known to persons who 
are in the habit of buying beef of a butcher, that 
he makes a difference of four or five cents in a 
pound of meat taken from different parts of the 
same animal. Now it must be plain to every one, 
that those animals which carry their principal 
weight in those parts that command the highest 
price, must be worth the most, ard of course he 
will give more for them. They fatten upon half 
the food that others require ; of course they are 
worth more to the man who fattens them. 

Wm. Ticnenor. 





{From the Genesee Farmer.) 
THE OAT. 

The oat, Avena sativa of the naturalist, is a 
grain very useful, and better adapted to the north. 
ern climate than any other plant that has been us- 
ed for bread. It is chiefly confined to the more 
moist and co»! portions of the American and Eu- 
ropean cunti.ents, being scarcely known in the 
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south of France, Italy or Spain ; or in the Routhern 
parts of the United States, or in tropical Countries 
Of all the cultivated grains, oats are the easies, of 
culture, and the most certain and prolific in its pro- 
duct. The varieties -of dats are very numero 
and some of them are very distinctly marked, and 
as in the case of wheat, there seems no reagon 
why new varieties may not be produced at plea. 
sure. 

Mr. Loudon, in his Encyclopedia, enumerates 
the principal varieties cultivated in Scotland and 
England as follows; and from his work we have 
copied the figures of two of these varieties, illus. 
trating as much perhaps as any, the most marked 
peculiarities of this valuable plant. 

The white or Common vat, is ih most general 
cultivation, and known by its white husk and 
kernel. 

The Black Oat known by its black husk, cul- 
tivated in England and Scotland oa peor soils, 

The Red Oat, known by its brownish red 
husk, thinner and more flexible stem, and firmly 
attached grains. It is early, suffers lude from 
winds, and makes good meal, and suits exposed 
situations, and late climates. 

The Poland oat, known by its thick white husk, 
awnless chaff, solitary grains, short white kernel, 
and short stifstraw. Jt requires a dry warm soil, 
and is very prolific. The black Poland oatis one 
of the best varieties, and sometimes weighs 50|bs. 
per bushel. 

The Dutch oat has plump, thin skinned, white 
grains, most double, and the large one some- 
times awned. It has longer straw than the Po- 
land, but in other respects resembles it.  ¢ 

The Potatoe oat, has large plump, rather thin 
skinned white grain, double and treble, and with 
longer straw than either of the last varieties. Ik 
is preferred to all others in Englind, for land in 
good cultivation, and bears a higher price in the 
London market than any other. 

The Georgian oal. is a large grain, remarkably 
prolific variety introduced from Georgia, near the 
Caspian sea. Some cultivators, on goud land, pre- 
fer it to the potatoe oat, 

The Siberian or Tartarian oat, is considered 
by some as a distinct species. The grains are 
black or brown, thin and rather small, and tarn- 
ed mostly to one side of the panicle or ear. The 
straw is large and reedy, but it is usually very 
productive, and is well calculated for the poor 
soils, and exposed situations. 

A variety called the Winter oat, is cultivated in 
some parts of England. {tis sown in October, 
the plants are luxuriant at Christmas, tillering like 
wheat; is depastured by ewes and lambs all the 
apring ; the fields are then shut up, and an ample 
harvest is cut in August. 

There are many other varieties of oats known, 
their names owing to some local cause, and by se- 
lection, or systematic impregnation, new kinds 
may be originated at pleasure. Degeneracy in a- 
ny variety usually takes place in a limited time, 
unless eare is taken to select the best heads aid 
well ripened grains for seed. Some English fare 
mers aré at the pains to select the best seeds af- 
ter the grain is threshed. The best seeds are 
picked out by hand by women. 

It is found by experience, that of the numerons 
cultivated varieties, the Putatoe and Poland are 
tue best selections for low land, and the red oat 
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for uplands ; the common or the black oat, 
ube sown on inferior soils; as may alsu the 
Tartarian. The numerous instances given in the 
Jast volume of the Farmer, of the astonishing pro- 
_ ductiveness of the Tartarian, shows that it is a 
variety well adapted to our soils and climate. 
In the sowing of oats less regard may be had 
jo soil than with any other grain ; the only requi- 
site seems to be that it shall not be too wet. Te- 
nacious clays, or poor gravel, where scarcely any 
_geed bearing plant will grow, will produce a crop 
of oats, if ploughed at the proper season, and the 
geed of good quality and judiciously put in— 
«The best oats both in quantity and quality, are 
those which succeed grass; indeed no kind of 

rain seems better qualified by nature for foraging 

n grass lands than oats; as.a full crop is usu- 
ally obtained in the first instance, and the land left 
in good order fur succeeding ones.” ( British 
Husbandry.) : 

In England the time of sowing oats is from 
February to April; a proof of the great disparity 
existing between the climate of this country and 
that; since hére, oats are sown from the last of A- 
pril until Juve; very few being usually put in 
during the month of April. It should always be 
remembered, however, that early sown oats, as 
well as spring wheat and barley, are always hea- 
vier and of betier quality, than late sown ones, 
and as a general rule, all spring grains should be 
put into the ground as early as the soil can be 

pared for their reception. 

As with other grain, the quantity sown per a- 
ere varies much with different agriculturists and 
in different countries. Here, from two and a half 
to three bushels an acre, is considered amply suf- 
ficient; “in England from four to six bushels are 
usually soven.”” (Loudon.) Potatoe oats require 
aless quantity than other oats, as they tiller bet- 
ter than other varieties, and having no awns, con- 
tain a greater number of grains in a bushel. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
To Patentees and Manufucturers of Agricultur- 
al Implements. 

If you will turn your attention to the investiga- 
tion of the present condition of Wisconsin, and 
the northern parts of IMinois, you will learn that 
a vast portion of their land being prairies, and o- 
penings, present facilities for the profitable use of 
your valuable implements of husbandry, equal to 
the long cultivated fields of the oldest states, and 
that the country is rapidly filling vp with settlers, 
whose enterprising spirit is a sufficient prompter 
to induce them to. profit by every improvement 


. which will greatly advance their agricultural in- 


teresis, provided such improvements become 
known to them, and measures taken. to place the 
improved implements alluded to,within their reach. 
Therefore being convinced that you will forward 
them for sale to the farming community of this 
territory, you will not only promote your own pe- 
tuniary interest, but you will also confer a bene- 
tof no mean Order on the community, by aug- 
menting the number of those, who s the 
means of relieving agricultural labor of half its 
toils. The implements to which I more particu- 
larly allude, and of the advantages of which [ am 
mote especially acquainted, are the following : 

«1. Bement’s Expanding Cultivator or Horse 


NY 





culture of Corn, Potatoes, Beans, Turnips, Beets, 
&c. is rendered easy and expeditions. 

2. The Drill Barrow. Well adapted to sow all 
seeds that are to be sowed in raws, as beans, ruta 
haga, beets, &e. With the Cultivator and the 
Drill Barrow, the beet may be raised. as easy as 
corn or potatoes, 

8. C nklin’s Press Roller. This is used upon 
green sward, recently ploughed, and nat only lev- 
els and smoothes the surface, but perforates the 
sods full of small holes, which admit rain, air and 
heat, by which the decomposition of the sods sre 
accelerated, 

4. Hatch’s Sowing Machine. It ean be gauged 
to sow any particular number of bushels to the a- 
cre. More especially adapted to sowing ashes, 
lime or plaster. 

5. Revolving Hay Rake or the Columbian Hay 
Rake. With this labor saving machine, one man 
with a boy and horse, can rake with ease 6 or 7 
acres per day on a smooth meadow, and do the 
work well. By it also the mowing of peas on 
smooth ground may be dispensed with. With a 
horse rake you can gather them in windrews, 
with less than a quarter of time and expense re- 
quisite to mow them. 

6. Straw Cutter. A straw cutter of a construc- 
tion well adapted to speedy cutting of straw and 
hay, is an article that no farmer will remain’long 
deprived of, who is apprised of the vast advanta- 
ges_of manger feeding. 


To these we might add were it. not for pro- | 


longing this article too much, some remarks, in 
relation to the usefulness of Maxwell’s patent seli- 
feeding corn-sheller—Craig’s Angied Harrow— 
Hale’s Horse Power —a cheap instrument which 
may be applied to the propulsion of various ma- 
chines on a farm, to wit: a grind-stone, corn- 
sheller, threshing machine, &e. &e. 

If these or any other inventions which give ra- 
tional promise of aiding the farmer in the prose- 
cution of his important occupation should be sent 
into the territory, it would afford us pleasure to 
present to the farming community a full statement 
of their usefulness, and also give them a pictorial 
representation, provided the owner will be at the 
expense of the cut for the purpose.— Wisconsin 
Culturist. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


HOOF-AIL. 

Mr. Tucker—Inasmuch as there are different 
opinions in relation to the true cause of hoof-ail 
in catile, perhaps it may not be amiss to lay be- 
fore the readers of the Farmer some facts which 
go strongly to show that it is caused by the ergot 
of spear grass. On the 24th of March, 'T..Hale, 
of Scipin, Cayuga Coy purchased a stack of hay 
containining a considerable quantity of spear 
grass, which is loaded with ergot, as the sample ! 
send you enclosed will plainly show. He separ- 
ated two cows from the rest of his stock, and 
drove them one mile distant to another barn. . It 
may be proper to mention, that his cattle were all 
in.good order at this time, and nu indication of 
disease among them; and further, that those left 
at the barn where they were kept during the win- 
ter, are now in good spring condition. The two 
cows mentioned above, were fed on the hay. he 
purchased, and.in eight or nine days after he com- 





Hoe. With she aid of this useful instrument the 


menced feeding them, they were affected in the 





hind feet with lameness and all the érmptoms of 
the hoof-ail. About this time, Mr, Hale’s hired 
man drove his cow to the barn and foddered her 
with the same hay. ‘fn eight or nine days, she 
was affected in the same manner. Every remedy 
recommended inthe Farmer was applied, but to 
no effect. One of the cows was equally affected 
in the fore feet and legs.\ Her hoofs. came off 
and her legs were completely dead below the 
knee and gambrel joints. The fore legs weve so 
badly cracked at the knee joints, that a slight 
wrest would have separated them. from the re- 
mainderof the limbs. This one has been kiffed. 
The other two will undoubtedly follow the same 
fate, as their hoofs are off, and their legs will e- 
ventually crack off some three or four inches a- 
bove the pastern joints. Mr. Hale thinks the 
hay affects his horses, as they grow poor, thongh 
he feeds them more grain than he has_ usually, to 
keep them in good order. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to mention 
an incident which happened a few days since in 
relation to the poisonous effects of ergot. A lock 
of this hay was thrown into a pen where a rabbit 
was confined, and in a day or two the rabbit died. 
Whether it was the ergot that caused its death er 
not, | will leave undetermined. - 

JOHN B. BOWEN, 

Ledyard, May 21, 18388. 





NEW REAPING MACHINE. 


We have to congratulate our agricultural readers 
upon the invention of a new reaping machine, 
likely, from its simplicity and efficacy, to form an 
important era in the rural labors of the farm.— 
This machine is totally different from those high- 
ly ingenious implements invented by Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Smith, of Deanston ; and, in operation, may 
be said to combine the clipping with the cutting 
principle. The cutters are attached to a revoly- 
ing cylindrical drum, from which they are exerted 
on the inner side, together with the rake for car- 
rying round the cut corn, from whence they move 
round towards the exterior of the standing corn ; 
when, after having perfomed the work allotted to 
them in each revolution, they are again withdrawn 
to the inside of the cylinder, for the purpose of 
facilitating the laying down of the grain in a ree 
ular manner, and in being’sharpened hy a strea 
appended for that purpose. It also possesses the 
advantage, never hitherto obtained, of being e- 
qually applicable to standing as well as lying corn, 
and can be worked on the most irregular surface, 


in consequence of a regulating wheel cedin 
the cutter. It is calculated to eut ten-ecres & day - 
with the assistance of a man and horse.—Corres- 
pondence of the Scotsman. “ 


» 
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The Highest Price. t—On, Friday last, Dr. Jas. 
T. Stevens, of this, place,.sold three hhds. of 
Tobacco, made at his Facm,on Beaver Creekyin 
this county, at the yi living priees;2¥p. © 
1, at $20}; No, 2, at $183 ;and No.3, at 9°70, 
average. upwards of $16! The two first, bhds., ” 
whieh are described by connoisseurs (we do,not 
masticate the weed) as remarkably sweet and plea- 
sant to the taste, were. purchased by : 


* 


Esq. for manufacturing—Lynehburg Virginia... 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF MARYLAND. 
By Proressor DucarTet. 
(CONTINUED.) 


Suc. H1.—Physical Geography and Geology of 
Aiontgomery coun/y. 

The limits of thia county comprise an extent 
lite above 556 square miles, containing $56,326 
acres, more than one half of which is waste lands, 
and nearly the whole of this capable of being con- 
verted into soils of superior quality, at a com- 
paratively trifling expense. 

T ve soils of the whole county are bedded upon 
aso rocks, with the exception of that portion 

ying between the-Seneka and the Monocacy, on 
the S. E. slope of Parr’s ridge, and contiguous to 
the Potomac, where the subjacent rocks are red 
shales and sandstones of the transition class. 
They are all produced by the decomposition of 
the rocks, in place, excepting, of course, in the 
alluvial bottoms of the rivers; so that their miner- 
al constituents can generally be determined by a 
knowledge of the characters of the strata which 
they overlie. Hence, also, great varieties in the 
nature and qualities of these soils, which are as 
humerous as the rocks from which they were pro- 
duced. From this condition of things, it follows 
that the geology of the county requires to be first 
described. 

The Patuxent, which forms the N. E. boundary 
of the county, takes its rise among the Argillites 
of Parr’s Ridge, traversing in a South East direc- 
tion the whole mass of primary rocks. A sec- 
tion made in the direction of its course exhibits 
the /falcose slates, traversed by large veins of 
quartz, succeeding to the argillites, and passing 
into falcase slates, and the latter into sfeatite. At 
Bond’s Mill,a short distance below Snell's bridge, 
the rocks un the Montgomery side of the river are 

_talcose slates, with bands of granular quartz; and 
on the opposite side, well characterised steutites 
and soapsiones make their appearance. The river 
does not leave the primary rocks until it has flown 
some distance through Prince Gurge’s county. 

On the other hand, a section of the course of 
the Potomac, within the limits of the county, of 
which it forms the S. W. boundary, presents, at 
the mouth of the Little Monocacy, and extending 
a short distance below that of the Seneka, rocks 
usually referred by gevlogists to the transition 
series. These are principally red and gray sand- 
stones, that.are extensively quarried near the mouth 
of Seneka, below which they instantly pass into 

" shales, and finally into falcose slates, to be auc- 

_ceeded by hornblende micaslate gneiss, and the 
usual granilic aggregates. At the Great Falls, 
the rock is a compact mixture of quartz and mica, 
traversed by veins of quartz, and, where. the mica 
abounds, has a slaty structure. The lines of 
stratification ase very indistinct, and the hip of 
the rock most generally to the N. W. Between this 
and the Litle Falls, the micaslate, gneiss, sienile, 
and graniles present their accustomed alternations 

. and passages into each other, and so continue to 
the mouth of Rock Creek, in the District. 

The rucks just enumerated are the prevailing 
ones of the county, and oecur together variously 

“aseociated; so that transverse sections made 
throogh the beds of the Seneka and Rock Creek, 
would nominally present the recurrence of the 
same kinds of rocks, But,as our object now is 





to consider them solely in their economical rela- 
tions, it is not necessary to dwell on the geologi- 
cal peculiarities they exhibit, any farther than will 
serve to groupe them ina way to illustrate more 
satisfactorily the agricultural and mineral resources 
of the county.. The county may thus be divided 
into four principal regions, namely, the basin of 
the Patuxent, including the valley of Hawling’s 
river; the basin of Rock creek; that of the Seneka; 
and the Sugar-lands, so called. Under these heads, 
I shall now proceed to give an account of the phy- 
sical geography and agricultural condition of the 
county. 

ist. Basin of the Patuxent, including the val- 
ley of Hawling’s River.—This portion of the 
county comprises a long belt of inferior hils, or 
spurs, between the river and an elevated ridge, 
upon which, starting from Damascus, Crackling- 
town, Mechanicsville and Sandy Spring are located. 
Its length is about twenty-three miles, and _ its 
greatest breadth, measured from Cracklingtown, 
through Unity, to Triadelphia, is six miles. In 
its upper part, the rocks, as already stated, are 
argillites and talcose slates, passing into stealiles 
and serpentine; and as these last are magnesian 
rocks, the soil which they produce is meagre, and 
in many places quite arid. Yet the talcose slate, 
although it contains a large proportion of mag- 
nesia, produces by its decomposition a light red 
soil, which yields very well in oats and corn; and 
when it passes into a slaty hornblende, it is always 
found to give rise to a good wheat so:l. The 
rocks just named are the predominant ones that 
make their appearance alung the banks of the 
Patuxent, in Montgomery county, the trough of 
which, in many places, affords extensive alluvial 
flats, covered by a rich vegetable moult, very pro- 
ductive, and convertible into fine meadows. In 
the lower and central portions of the region now 
ander examination, and especially in the valley 
of Hawling’s river, the predominant rocks are 
hornblende, compact and slaty, gneiss, micaslule, 
sieniles, and various granitic aggregates, yielding 
as many different kinds of soil, which, though pos- 
sessed of little depth, are well constituted, and all 
of them highly improvable by the usnal tillage, 
which has a tendency to deepen, as well as to 
comminute and mix their several constituents. 
They take plaster kindly, and by the application 
of one hundred to one hundred and fifty bushels 
of lime to the acre, may be made equal to the best 
lands of the State. Already, indeed, has the use 
of lime by several of the most intelligent and 
enterprising farmers of these parts, made the 
valley of Hawling’s River and the vicinity of 
Brookville the productive and flourishing por- 
tions of the county. Along the whole course 
of Hawling’s River, a distance of twelve miles, 
and its tributary branches, as weil asin the val- 
ley of Reedy branch, which also empties into the 
Patuxent, there are valuable meadow grounds. 
This region possesses alco some fine tracts of 
woodland, consisting of white and black oaks, 
yellow poplar, (Liriodendron Tulipifera,) hicko- 
ry; some chesnut and gum. The chesnut occurs 
more especially on the ridges, whilst the bottoms 
are covered by large poplars and sycamore. The 
curled maple (Acer Striatum) is nut uncommon 
in shaded forests growing upon the rocky soil in 
the\vicinity of Unity. Finally, in reviewing the 
agricultural advantages of the cuunty, it is not un- 
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important te state that it is abundantly watered 
numerous and constant streams, affording a 
supply of water power, and the wells, that are 
commonly sunk to the depth of from thirty to fift 
feet, = —_ every where, water of great 
purity; thereby contributing largely to the 
and lealth of the ichabhente mn ar as 
2d. Basin of Reck Creek, &c. This division 
will be made to embrace not only that Portion 
watered by Rock creek and its tributaries, byt 
another to the N. E. about the head waters of the 
N. W. Branch of the Potomac, and one to the 
W., having drainage through Cabin John’s and 
Watts’ branches. ‘The prevailing rock in this 
division is the talcose slate traversed by veins of 
quartz, frequently containing schorl, from which 
the numerous detached fragments of this mineral, 
observed scattered over the surface of the coun 
in all directions, have doubtless proceeded, fy 
some cases the veins are very large and consist of 
pure white guar/z, which having more effectually 
resisted the disintegrations and decompositions 
bronght about by time in the strata which they 
traverse, form more rugged and more elevated 
ridges composed of large disrupted masses that 
have been mistaken for bowlders; but as they 
show no marks of being water worn, and asa 
more careful examination proves them to be inti- 
mately connected with the surrounding fognation, 
the explanation just given of their occurrence and 
appearance is probably the correct one. From 
these ridges generally proceed the smaller masses 
previously alluded to as strewing the surface of 
the ground. But although the talcose slate is the 
predominant rock in this region, it frequently 
passes into hornblende slate, and sometimes into 
steatites, whilst very usually the beds of the 
streams expose to view the gnei:y, micaslate, 
sienile and compact hornblende. Itis a subject 
perhaps worthy of remark in the geology of 
Maryland, that a transverse section made throagh 
the primary rocks of the State exhibits the more 
highly crystaline aggregates, at the Eastern ex- 
tremity, occupying a lower position in reference 
to tide than the slate rocks contiguous to the tran- 
sition series. 

The region under examination consists in 8 
succession of subordinate hills between the more 
elevated ridges, characterised by rounded summits, 
supporting an original, or as some writers have 
termed, a Jocal soil, varying, as has now been fre- 
quently repeated, according to the nature of the 
subjacent strata. The talcose and hornblende 
slates yield red soils of an ochery character, hav- 
ing considerable body, easily improved hy plaster 
and clover, and requiring nothing but lime to sen- 
der them very productive. These form what were 
formerly considered among the best lands of the 
coonty, and have been exhausted by repeated and 
alternating crops of tobacco and corn, without any 
rest or any return of vegetable nutriment. Henee, 
a large proportion of this part of the county pre 
sents a succession of waste fields, calculated 
impress the observer with the idea that they are 
irreclaimably barren, were it not that seme few, 
and yet but feeble efforts at improvement, have 
been crowned with complete success, tobacco, 
corn, rve, oats, potatwes, and even wheat, being 
found, by a litle good management, te yield pro- 
fitable returns. These efforts will-be more par 
ticularly noticed in a subsequent part of this te 


port. 
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Concluding the account of the physical geogra- 
of this division, it may be stated, that it em- 
aces some fine tracts of woodland, consisting of 
oaks, hickory, and dogwood, with sycamore, pop- 
Jar, and walnuts in the richer bottoms. It is, as 
the other portions of the county are, well watered, 
the valleys of the several streams within it afford- 
yaluable meadow lands; and almost every 
where there can be obtained an abundance of pure 

and wholesome water. 

$d. Basin of the Seneka.—The Seneka takes 
i rise in the Fork of Parr’s ridge, and besides 
pumerous smaller tributaries, receives on its East- 
em side three more important branches, the 
Whetstones, Long Draught, and Dawes’ branch 
—and on the western side, the Little Seneka, and 
the Dry Seneka, which are all fed by copious 
and constant springs; so that this region likewise 
js discovered to he well watered, for agricultural 
gs well as manufacturing and economical pur- 

es. It is in this portion, too, that the princi- 

resources of the county has hitherto been dis- 
covered, occurring within quite a considerable 
tract of land, in which serpentine in the prevail- 
ing rock. The tract referred to appears to be con- 
fined to the Eastern side of the Seneka, and ex- 
tens from the dividing ridge between the head 
waters of Seneka and those of the Patuxent, in a 
southern direction nearly down to the Potomac. 
[i embraces two minor ridges known in the county 
as the oak ridge, covered by black jack, and the 
Pines. The mineral contained within it is usual- 
ly designated as the chrome ore, the nature and 
value of which will be mose particularly indicated 
under the head of the mineral resources of the 
gounty. Wherever the serpentine rocks occur 
the soil is found to be poor, supporting a stinted 
growth of oak and pines,and seldom adapted to 
any profitable cultivation; it is forwnate, therefore, 
that there should be found beneath it something 
togive value to the region. 

On the west of the Seneka, between it and the 
Little Seneka, the rocks are principally talcose 
slate, alternately green and red, crossed by large 
veins of quartz of a compact character and fractur- 
ing into lozenges. Between the Little Seneka 
and the branch called Buck-lodge, the quartz is 
more porous, the pores lined by earthy black oxide 
of manganese,and occasionally enclosing specular 
oxideof iron. In this direction the talcose slate 
Varies in colour from red to greyish and blue, 
assuming a more decidedly slaty character, and 
§nally passes into argillite. About the region of 
the Dry Seneka, and towards the mouth of Seneka, 
the rocks are red and grey sandstones and shales; 
Whilst near the mouth of Monocacy and between 
isand the Little Monocacy the sandstone varies in 
colour from grey to red, and in’character from a 
Well Wefined fine grained sandstone to what may 
be terned a pudaingstone with a base of sandstone, 
enveloping pebbles of quartz and nodules of slate. 
The redsand stone is here traversed in the north- 
wardly direction, by a large dyke of trap, forming 
8 distinct suhgrdinate ridge, that again presents 
itself in the direction of Darnstown from the 
mouth of Monocacy, and on asscending Parr’s 
ridge the talcose slate traversed by veins of quartz 

ars. 
«Phe agricultural condition of the portion em- 
braced within what has been designated as the 
Basin of the Sencka, is much the same as already 





described to belong to the eastern division of the 
county. ‘That is, in the midst of a very large 
Proportion of waste and unimproved lands, there 
may still be found some farms that by good man- 
agement give evidence of the entire practicability 
of completely restoring nearly the whole. The 
region is well watered, elevated, in some places 
commanding a distant and magnificent prospect of 
the Virginia chain of mountains as well us of the 
Blue ridge in Maryland, and is unexceptionably 
healthy. 

4th. The Sugar Lands.—The wact of country 
which has received this appellation ia that lying 
near the margin of the Potomac, between the 
mouths of Seneka and the Monocacy. The name 
is derived from the circumstance that it was 
formerly covered by the sugar maple (Acer sac- 
charinum.) Its soil is produced by the decom- 
positions of red and grey sandstone intermixed 
with red shale; and thisis the character of a much 
larger portion of the county, that more particularly 
and usully designated as the sugar lands. The 
red and grey sandstones intermixed with shale 
occupy at the S. W. extremity of the county an 
area of about twenty square miles, supporting a 
soil originally of the very best kind, and in their 
present condition most readily improved by lime. 
Some of the most valuable estates of the county 
are located in this region, which presents all the 
usual agricultural advantages; and by its proximity 
to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal additional 
facilities for the transportation of its produce, as 
well as for obtaining any of the mineral manures 
that may be required for its further improvement, 
Twbacco, corn, oats, rye and wheat are the chief 
crops that are relied upon. 


aes 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

The proprietors of this paper have a few com- 
plete sets of this work on hand, which they will 
dispose of at the reduced price of $50 a set,— 
They are half bound and comprise each 15 vol- 
umes. The Ameritan Farmer, it will be -recol- 
lected, was the pioneer in agricultural improve- 
ment in this country, being established in 1819 
by John S. Skinner, Esq., to whose talents and in- 
dus‘ry its pages are indebted for, perhaps, the 
most valuable collection of agricultural matter to 
be foond in any work extant. Those who desire 
to possess themselves of this valuable work will 
moke early application as the number for sale is 
very limited. 
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SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 
ALSO, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEFDS. 
The subscriber offers for sa e at his establishment the 
best collection of Double DAHLIAS offered to the pub- 


lic, and wil] warrant every root trueto name and color, | Ia 


but they are too well known to need any comment in 
their favor, as most all amateurs in the vicinity have seen 
them in bloom to their great satisfaction, so those whw 
wish to have roots that are genuine, opply at the right 
place, and lower than any « ther in the rity as to qnality. 
. Besides he offers a general and good collection of Gar- 
den and Flower SEEDS, fresh imported, that cannot be 
raised to perfection in this ceuntry; h- has selected from 
Europe, and will dispose of them on reasonable terms, 
with a general collection of Greenhouse, Herbaceous and 
hardy plants, also Bulbous Roots. Catalogues can be had 
at his establishment, co:ner of Pine and'Lexington street, 


saltimore, by 
JOAN FEAST, 
ap2é 3° Florist & Secdsman, 


fers, grateful fur past favors, take this early 
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TO THE PUBLIC. - 
Try the Néw Agricultural Establishment in. 
Grant-slreet, next door to Dinsmore and Kyle. 
Every article warrarited to be first rate. The subscri- 
; opportunity * ~ 
of returning their thanks to their customers and the Me 
lic in general and beg leave to inform them ‘that thes 
are now provided with a very extensi e stovk of newly 
manufactured AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, shit. 
able to meet the call of Farmers, Gatdeners, hants, 
Captains of vessels, and others, viz: 1000 » as- 
sorted sizes, from $4 to $15 each, compri the old 
common Bar Shear, Winand's Self rpener; Woode 
& Freeborn’s patent, all sizes, ‘‘Davis’,” ** Sinclair & * 
Moore’s”’ improved Hill Side Ploughs, esteemed — 
for turning the furrow down hill, with wrought of éast 
shears; Wheat Fans, of various sizes and patieras, from 
$15 to $50 each, warranted to separate the garlic from 
the wheat; Corn Shellers, from $12 to $20; Cutting 
Boxes, from $7 to $50 each ; Corn and’Tobacco Cultiva- 
tors, large and small; Expanding do.,° Wheat; @radles, 
warranted to have fingers of the natural growth, and 
Grass Scythes, &c. &c.; Castings, of all descriptions and 
patterns, by the Ib. or ton, to suit customers, allow- 
ing a liberal discount to merchants buying to sell: again 
fuala which will be furnished on the most pleasing terms 
od every article warranted to be of the best ity, in 
proportion to the cost price. Allorders by mailorother- 
wise shall be duly attended to with the greatest despatch. 
&3We would particularly call the attention of Cowntrs 
Merchants and others, wishing to purchase agricultural ira* 
plements to sell again, to the fact, that we will furnish 
them with articles on better terms than they can be sup- 
plied at any other establishment in the city.» Our assort~ 
ment is complete and as varied as that of théemostexten- 
sive concern in Baltimore. eet «1 
We have alzo connect: d. in. its operations withthe a- 
bove branch of business a complete assortment of FELD 
AND GARDEN SEEDS, kept by Thomas Denny—Alsow 
Garden and Farin Tools, of various: sarts and of «the»! 
chuicest collection, which will enable our customers ter »' 
have filled entire ali orders in the Agricnitural.and Seed. » 
Departments. mh26 JOHN T- DURDING heiCo. 
FARMERS’ REPOSITORY “iy 
OF AGRICTLTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND EAST: / 
MAN'S CYLANDRICAl, STRAW CUTTERS 
IMPROVED. siabeteesiei s epeireee 
he ., Subscriber —— = that’ he’ lide sect: 
otters patent ate and very important) pve- * 
heute on his Cylindrical Straw Cutter, by which tmo- 
provements they are made more durable and easier Kept 
inorder. All the machinery being setuted to an iron 
rame the shrinkage, wear and decay 6f Wood is avoided. 
The teeding part of his improved machitie is upon an en- 
tire diff.rent principle from the former machine ; far more 
durable, requiring neither skill’or care'to keep it in order. 
These machires are so constructéd as to make the freight 
on therm less than half what it eost to ship the former or 
wood machines, an import nt desideratam to 
living at a distance ; and | now-offer it to the ie upon 
the credit of my ostab!ishinent as the most porter nachine 
in existence for the same purpose ~ They ate also adapt- 
ed to cutting rags for paper. making, and fir cutting to- 
bacco as manufactured by Tobacconists, &c. * vane 
I also keop these machines on haud made as heretofore 
with my new feeding machinery attached to ; and 
also a genera! assurtinent of Agricultural implemedts; eh “ 
asual. Eltiott’s Honzontal Wheat Pans, and Fox & Bor- 
land’s Threshing Machines are-both superior arti 
My stock of Ploughs ou ‘hand: are not’ this 
city either fur quality, quantity, Or variety. - I have o 





rge assortment of Plough Castings at retail or by the 
ton, and having-an Iron: Foundry attached to-aiy eeb- 
lishment can furnish any kind of Plough of ‘aéhine 
Castings on reasonable terme and at @ short otis. © 
All repairs done with punctuality and neatness.) On 
hand, a few Patent Lime Spreadera, Horse Powers, &e.&c, 
Also jast received, a fresh suppiy of Laodreth’s supe- 


ty 


rier Garden Seed es i ing Timothy and Urche 
ard Grass Seed -- All implements in the 
agricultural, ling will be furnished by the. iber, as 
good and on as teasona rms abcan be had in this city, 
with a libera] deduction to who esale Like 


wise will receive orders for Fruit Trees from, Mz, 4): 
Reeves' N ! ran ” ae *ib SS ie 
we Nemes STONATGAN & EASTMAR.. 


JO 
roan 4 he gop Pratt street, Baltinore, 
feb 20 Between Charles & Hanover aus 
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: Aboot PRUDUCE MARKET. 

i ' €h Tacse 3 are carefully eurrected every Mcxpa 
PER | sROM) TO 

- Gaans, white field, -++++++e+00+0*\bushel.| 1 00 1 10 








































Carria, ox the hoof, seeeeseevereel 100lbs = 75 g 50 
Cons, . W cecereceresecssccoesre bushe! 72 73 
c ees cence -teesarsoqnes “ 69 - 
-OTTOR, irgimia, Seeeeeeeceseveee pound 9 
vane i eeceseseere? “6 10 * 
g Pee ereceoesesenes “es 9 1 
Lowisiana——- Alabomal | pil Be 
Pearuenrs, Stew esreseceseeerrrrre pound. 48 50 
Pcaxseap, eecetecccosases*seere"*lbuchel, 11) — 
Proeas iea.—Best wh. wht fam-| perre}.| 10 v0} —— 
Do. do, daker’seeress “ —_= + 
SuperHow. at.from stores) «+ | 787) 8 00 
“s ‘* wagon price,, « | 7 37) 7 50 
City Mills,euper..+.-+ -++|  « 7 75| 8 00 
i extra a“ 8 00) — 
Susquehamna,......-++- “ 8g 00} — 
Rye, sore cvcererccerececes “ 4 50) 4 15 
Kiln-dried Meal, in bhds.| pha. | 18 00! —— 
do. in bbls. | pol | 3 50) — 
Geass Sens, wholes. red Clover, |pyshel.| ——/\11 00 
Kentucky blue “ 2 50| 3 00 
Spepemetie north)|  « 2 25] 2 50 
gr reee seececetecere 2 00 9 50 
‘Pall meadow Oat,..--eee-++| 66 Lawl FOO 
Herds, or red top,.--++++++- “ 1 1 25 
ee ee ton. 10 w9 15 v0 
&MP, coun ’ w rot qt. eeees nd. 6 1 
oo water rotted, .-..- ger 7 
floes, cere: 100]b. 7 TA ~ 00 
gr eeecososos’ —_—— —_——- 
Horps—first BOLE, -crercceeeeeseeereinound. 9 —_—_— 
BOCOR, + sc rceiccocccccceces “ 7 — 
refase, ee eetesecessseeeeere “ 5 —_— 
Lime, PSCC SSeS eerererereeereeee bushel. | 33 34 
Mosrand Step, Domestic,—; bik.) + 3 50) 400 
(emer aaaronaa yet eeece ae , 33 : _ 
eas, ip OR ee cecccccesccesers| hughel. swab 
Black e-eeeeereerteseece 6 1 00 1 R 
Lady, «+ ogeiincisscoverecseses “&s — — 
Prasver Panis, in thestone,cargo,, ton. | 3 62} —— 
Ground, +-++.«++- barrel. } 50 — 
Parma Cuaista Bean,....--++><+\bushel.. ——| —— 
Raas, SPCC OP OOS rerereresseseseres o 3 4 
Rre, OPPO HEM eases erseeseeeeee bashel. 85 87 
_ Susquehannah, * ——/ none 
Tomacee, crop, common,-+++++++++/100lbs| 3 50| 4 00 
“* brown and red,-.-.|  * 4 00} 6 00 
f+ Sine Ted, ceceseeees| 8 00} 10 00 
“ wrappery, suitable) 
for segars,-.----| * | 10 00) 20 00 
“* yetlow andred,---| “ | 8 09 10 00 
** good yellow,. +.-.| ** 8 00! 12 90 
“ fine yellow,«.+.+.+| | 12 00! 16 00 
Seconds, asin quality,..|  “ qunnsialy. ancien 
“% womiak ss vor year 
Virginia, ..crcccessarece “ | 4 50| 6 00 
Rappahannoc gt eeeeoene “ ence -—_-_-_ 
Keutucky, niduananal “s | 5 00| 8 00 
Wurar, white, resonveeseveneesee(bushel. | j 85 __ 
Rad, best... «. .  cacsedsel “ 1 70; 1 75 
, Marylandi nferior “ cep) (‘iii 
-in eetece 
ee ee ee 
“ 4 “ 
wagon : bbis 31 
Waeen Fresonts teburgh,.| 100 lbs 


Tt 


[ 
{ 


»to 1 
Te Wheeling,., “ | 1 








Woon, Prime & Saxon Fleeces,...|pound.|40to 50:20 22 
Fall Merino,.++- «+2000. oe * 135 40,18 20 
Three fourths Merino,...... ” 30 35 : 20 
One half GOs sessssees ” 25 39/1 20 
Common & one fourth Meri.| ‘‘ \25 36:18 20 


Pulled,.caceocsccoccevvccece “ 28 
Seta RR 


30H18 20 
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MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 


The subscriber ‘has from 25,090, te 30,000 Morus 
Multicaulie trees now growing at his residence, 
of 1, 2, and 3 years old, which be ready for-sale this 
all, and’ which he will self on 


terms — 
EDWARD P. ROBERTS. 


with roots 


BALTIMOZE PROVISION MARKET. 





, PER. 
APPLES, -cccccccceceveccccvccecess barrel. po hl 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cur pound.| 124) 13 

Iders, «+++ eOe+cccece “ il nes 


Middlings secccedOsececess 7 il iui 
Assorted, country,..-+++- . 6 9s Ww 


FROM.) TO. 











Borr — il -&halfibs.)  « 5 
= err agebovaceeatote, hd pes = 
Ciwer, Seer eeeresseseseseresereres barrel. _—— —— 
Carves, three to six weeks old--++| each. | 5 00 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, eeeeeeces Seecees “ 25 v0 40 v0 
Dry, -cccceccccsoccccccccees se 112 00 15 00 
Coan Meat, forfamily use,.....--|100]bs.| 1 €2 | —— 
Cuore Rre, © OP eerereseresers 6 1 50 1 6 
EGGs,..ccccccecescccccccctecccccce dozen. 124 _ 
Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, |barrel.| 9 75 10 00 
No. 2, oe 19 30| —— 

Herrings, salted, No. 1....... oT Se) cae 
Mackerel, No. 1, —...-~--No. 2 66 —_ —_-o 
o. 3, cf ———— | 

Cod, salted,..sccccccsessces cwt. 3 00 3 95 

LARD, +o. ssereseees nico dademiiadsaad pound. 10 1 








BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No 
Baltimore and North streets. 


U. 8S. Bank, ...cesceees-patl| 





VIRGINIA. 


MARYLAND. 


Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do} Danville,........... 
Salisbury,...+- 1 per ct. dis. Be at Romney,. .. 


Cumberiand,..... +--+. par|| Do. Charlestown, 
Milk Do. 


sccogncoreedendll 


PENNSYLVANIA. |New York State,.... d- 


Chambersburg,...-+++++ +» 4)\Connecticut,..... ats 














Two superior DEVON bull-, 4 years old this spring, of 
the purest blo din the country. fin- furm and remarka- 
bly large Any gentleman wishing to procure one will 
find it to his advantag= to embrace ‘he present opportuni- 
ty, «8 they will bes id at ihe low prive of $100 cach, ve- 
liverable in Baltimore. 

Applications in writing, post paid, to be made to the 


subscriber. 
EDWD. P. ROBERTS, Baltimore, Md. 


may 29 3t 
NEW BALTIWVORE SEED STORE. 


THE Subscriber having located himself in Grant street. 
near Pratt, three doors in the rear.of Dinsmore & Kyle's 
Grocery Store, takes this early method of infurming his 
friends and the public, that he has commenced the GAR- 
DEN AND FIELD SEED BUSINESS, and solicits a 
portion of pu'lic patronage. He has on hand and intends 
keeping, at ali times, a constant and general assortment of 
the very best FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, a pert 
of the latter, bemny of the last year’s importation, and all 
the growth of 1837, 

Also GARDEN AND FARMING TOOLS, of varr 
ous kinds; a few barrele of ITA:AAN Spring WHEAT; 
KADEN CORN, raised, and carefully selected: by Col. 
Mercer— DUTTON; MANDAN; S!QUX; AND EAR- 





LY SUGAR COKN: CLO» ER ; TIMOTHY, ORCH- 
ARD, & HERD’S GRASS SEEDS; BUCK WHEAT; 


. 94, corner of 


Branch at Baltimore,..--do} Farmers Bank of Virgi. 14 
Uther Hranches,.....°*-.do} Bank of Virginia,...... do 
ranch at Fredericksburg .c« 
Sanks in Baltimore,. eee par Petersburg, ececcccce co 
Hagerstown,.- Porn Norfolk,- Perccesses®*® dv 
Frederick, eecndesddconsecOe Winchester, .....++++.+ . do 
Westminster, ..-...+.++--do| Lynchburg, ....... do 


d 
Do. payable at Easton,...do|, Bank of Vall-y, Winch. par |, 
par do do do 


par do 
Leesburg,... 14 


Philadelphia,.......++++..par|| Massachusetts, .. ..... Na 
Gettysburg ..-++++++0+++ede| New Hampshire,.... 1402 
1 








ATS; MILLET, WHITE DUTCH CLOVER: LU 
CERNE: TREFOIL; SAINFUIN, ENGLisu Ree 
GRASS be ke » BNGL SH REE 

Farmeis, Gardeners, Merchants, Captains of V 
and othets, are invited to give him a call, as they can be 
supplied not only with Field and Garden Seeda of all 
kinds. but also with PLOUGHS; HARRONS. STRAW 
CUTTERS; CORN SHNELLEKS; WHEAT FANS 
Wi EAT CKADLES, ke. &e., together with all otha) 
kinde of useful implements of Husbandry, manufactured 
and kept constantly fur sale by Juhn T. Durding & Co,, 
at their Agricultural Store, also in Grant street. Gr 
ders for articles in the above line by mail or otherwise, 
shall be faithfully and punctuall7 executed. ; 

THOMAS DENNY, -. 

Grant street, 3 doors in the rear of Dinsmore & Kylee 


WATKINS’ PATENT WHEAT FANS, 
HARVEST TOOLS, &e. 


THE subecrihers, being confident of the superiority off 
the Watkins’ Fin have made arrangements with the Pa- 
tentee to manufacture the article in this city. 

The difficulty of procuring these fans from Washi 
county in this State (where they were formerly manu. 
factured) and the high price at which they were sold has 
much retarded their introduction in our immediate vicin- 
ity; they are vow manufactured by us at a reduction of as 
beut 40 per cent. on -riginal priee, and made of warrant: 
ed materials and by experienced workmen. The Riddles 
and Screen of this fan are tee upon by asim 
crank motion, and the general cunstruction of the fan is 
such as to give the wind a proper direction and great 
force on the riddles, thus enabling farmers to elean double, 
the quantity of grain and put it in better order fur mare, 
ket than can be d:ne by those in common use. Uur ag 
surtment of Fans and Harvest Tools are as follows, viz: 

Watkins’ Patent Fans 730.00: 

lo do with unshipping heads 32 06 
Common Crank Shake Patent fans, 25.00 
with unship heads 27.00 

Dutch Fans, < 


Box Fans; a very complete fan and well suited 





DISTRICT. , Wheeling Banks,.... 3424| for small farnss, 16.00 
Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 5a6 Grain Cradles with 4a 8 fingersand warranted 
Georgetown, Banke, ip.c. | New Jersey Hanksgen. 3 Scythesattached, = 4.00 
Alexandria, iNew York City, eecoes par do do with wire braces, 5.09 


Grass Scythes and Sneaths, in con:plete order 
for mowing 

Grain, Grass and Bramble Scythes, 

Sickles and Grass H_ oks, 


Pittsburg, --++-+-+se0++ 24) Maine,.......+++- a2| Scywies Stones. assurted kinds. Ripes for whetting 
Vork,.ccs0. coccccccecee 4] Rhode Island, ..... lia2 Grain yaw on 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks.  2/'North Carolina,..... 5| Horse and Haod ay Nakes, 
Delaware{under$5]...- 4| South Carelina,.... 6a7 Cradlers’ t'ammers, , » i038 
Do [over5]..---++ 14) Georgia, ......-+.- 8alv Hey Forks, of sizes suitable for making and pitching 
Michigan Banks,......... 10) New Osleans........8a10 ay, ; ‘ 
Canadian iiccdans ooo ll | Threshing Machines, 2 
= == Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, Corn Harrows, Field and 
FOR SALE, Garden Hoes, and as usual, a large assurtment of imPLss, 


MENTS AND SEEDS, at —— every variety 

by the planter. ROBERT SINCLAIR. Jr. & Co. 
Light street near Pratt street wharf. 

june 4 2 

DAHLIA ROOTS. 

The subscriber can furnish any quantity of DAHLIA, 
ROOTS to the number of one thousand, recommended 
be a choice variety, all of the double kind, and from thé 
well known nursery of Samut! Reeve, Esq’r. near Salemp 
New Jersey. 1 can also furnish from the same nureerg, 
very superior APPLE TREES for spring plantings 
if orders are given in soon for them. Peaeh 
cannot be furnishod from the said nursery before het 





fall. J. S. EASTMAN, ° 
——————— 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. ‘g 


Improvem-nt ofa poor field—the crops— Berkshire pign 
—perennial rye grass—vineyards and wine in France--, 
sowing ruta baga—bl ght in pear trees—the Rohan pota- 
toe, a new variety — valuc of agriculture—bone manure— 
Alleghany marble—treatm: nt of wounds in ¢- 

calf-- Russian clover—valu:ble cow—hint to = ater plants 
—marks good of cattle—varicties of the oat—agricu 
implements—hoof-ail—nev’ reaping machine—! 

ces for toba geological survey of Maryland, 
ed—priccs cu: rent—advertisements. 
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